MACDONAL&S PREMIERSHIP ENDS

That, at any rate, was the opinion of Snowden, his associate
for forty years, who says of MacDonakTs resignation :

c This is the last act which those who knew him best
would have expected him to do. The prevailing sentiment,
expressed in rough and ready terms, has been for years
past: " He will never go until he is kicked out." 5

* He went and he wasn't kicked out. It may be that he
stepped out one jump ahead of the kick. How was he per-
suaded to go ? There are several reasons. He feared defeat
and did not want to fall from too great a height. It had been
brought Jhome to him that he was being ignored and being
pushed, day by day, farther into the background. His recep-
tion, from both sides of the House, when he intervened in
debate, was significant. It was definitely unfriendly, often
discourteous, and sometimes contemptuous. The hostility of
the Opposition was to be expected, but the growing antipathy
of his own side was serious and alarming. While the Opposition
side objected to what he said, the Government side objected
to the way he said it. One objected to his politics, the other
to his platitudes, and both to his incomprehensibility. One
reason for his treatment by the House was his habit of making
speeches without adequate preparation. It was as much
this increasing indolence and dereliction of duty as any
deterioration of his mental powers, that made MacDonald's
speeches in the House such ludicrous travesties.

None of these reasons, however, would have induced him
to agree to his supersession by Baldwin. The reason above
all was that MacDonald, fearing a worse fate might befall
him, went while the going was good.
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